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PERSONNEL JOURNAL 


A Re-Dedication 


HE first issue of Personnel Journal appeared in May 1922, just twenty-five years ago. In the inter- 

vening period there have been many important developments in the field of humanrelations. These 

changes have nowhere been so profound as in industry and commerce. Twenty-five years ago the 
machine was the key to production. The emphasis everywhere was on the machine, its design and 
its use. Industrial problems were engineering problems. 

Today, while the machine and its effective application have lost none of their intrinsic importance, 
the emphasis has shifted to the employee who operates, designs and directs the use of the machine. 
The emphasis is now on MAN and on the many relationships among men. The most important 
problems of today are problems of Human Relations and of ways to make full use of human energies. 
These problems are those, first of the executive and second, of the personnel man. 

Personnel Journal is dedicated, as its name implies, to the interests of personnel men everywhere. 
That is, to those things which have to do with people who work together; in industry, in commerce, 
in government, in education, and in every kind of group effort. Many of these personnel problems 
concern only the individual; his economic-security, his ‘‘Placement’’—the square peg in the square 
hole and the “‘well-rounded’’ peg in the round hole—his individual opportunity for gaining satisfac- 
tion and pride in his work and his chance to get fair pay for his efforts. 

The newer and more difficult problems of personnel are in the area of human relationships. Many 
of these have arisen with the growth of organized labor—and labor disputes are but symptoms of 
unsatisfied needs. 

Other and more subtle questions are concerned with the reactions directly between people; as 
between the supervisor and the worker; between the supervisor and groups of workers; and between 
the executive and a group of other executives or supervisors. Sound thinking in these areas is being 
done by the psychologist, the socioiogist, the anthropologist, the psychiatrist. Their inquiries deal 
with human motivation and human needs and with the dynamics of human relationships. It will be 
an increasingly important task to bring the results and the implications of these researches to the desk 
of the practicing personnel worker and the new-type executive, along with all the newest developments 
in the more familiar fields of formal labor relations, salary and wage administration, and the like. 

For its second twenty-five years Personnel Journal re-dedicates itself to the daily interests and 
problems of the practical personnel worker. 

Epwarp N. Hay 
Editor 
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Act Your Age 


wo recent books on labor relations are of more than usual importance. They 
[T= Labor Relations and Human Relations by Selekman and Pattern for Good Labor 

Relations by Lee Hill. Both authors write with a conviction of the dignity 
and importance of every individual person, and with the belief that it is important 
to recognize that fact in all labor relations. Selekman’s book is capably reviewed 
in this issue on another page under the suggestive title, Quest for Maturity in Labor 
Relations. Perhaps the most important thing about Selekman’s writing is that it 
is based on sound psychological and sociological findings, which are discussed in 
a useful way with illustrations derived from the daily relations between labor and 
management. He suggests that mature and unemotional behavior in the course of 
these dealings would be a major factor in their success. Labor Relations and Human 
Relations is well worth study by all labor relations and personnel workers. 


Government Denial of the Right to Strike 


more government intervention, less, or just as much as now. It is being 

pushed willy-nilly down the road labeled “‘more’’ almost without knowing 
it. Surely, before going any further, industry ought to stop and determine where 
it wants to go and then do its utmost to get on the right road. 

A few weeks back Cyrus S. Ching, director of the Federal Mediation and Con- 
ciliation Service, was erroneously reported to have told the Southern Coal Producers 
Association that the government “‘is not going to permit a coal stoppage.’’ . He went 
on further to warn, according to published reports, that when the government stepped 
in, the adjustment it would enforce might not be to the liking of either the mine 
Operators or the union. 

There is currently no law forbidding a strike or lockout when employers and 
unions cannot agree to the terms of a contract. The most that can be done by the 
government, and then only in disputes that “‘imperil the national health or safety,” 
is to use the provisions of the Labor Management Relations Act to delay or call off 
a strike or lockout for 80 days. Yet reporters understood Ching to mean that the 
government would not allow a strike to occur in the coal fields, presumably because it 
is quite willing to go to Congress and demand additional legislation completely 
banning the right to strike or lockout in certain industries. 

Similarly, there is no federal law requiring compulsory arbitration of any labor 
dispute. Yet reporters concluded that the government stood ready, if necessary 
to prevent a work stoppage in the coal mines, to compel the mine owners’and 
their employees to adopt the terms and conditions of employment unilaterally set 
by the government. 


M wes gor is at the collective bargaining cross-roads. It has three choices: 
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Has the time come for this country to discard the ‘‘right to strike,’’ ‘‘the right 
to lock out,’’ and ‘“‘the right to refuse to arbitrate?’’ Very few managements and 
even fewer labor unions believe so. Even those who leaned in this direction were 
disillusioned by their wartime experience with the National War Labor Board. 
Collective bargaining virtually died during those days; both management and labor 
were the sufferers, but of the two management undoubtedly came off second-best. 

That the distorted account of Ching’s statements did not cause as much con- 
sternation in industry as their obvious implications warrant can be blamed on the 
Labor Management Relations Act. Without gainsaying the positive contributions 
of that law it cannot be denied that it also initiated more far reaching government 
control over collective bargaining than had ever been exercised in this country during 
peace time. Never before had the government the power to dictate collective 
bargaining procedures or the content of collective bargaining contracts. Allit had the 
power to do under the Wagner Act was to force employers to bargain with unions 
that clearly represented a majority of workers in an appropriate bargaining unit. 

The MLRA’s mandatory step-by-step bargaining procedure and its restrictions 
on the contents of union contracts, coupled with the injunction powers it gives 
the NLRB, go much further than many managements desired. But it has habituated 
even them to the idea of government control over collective bargaining. It thus 
paved the way for the lack of indignation which greeted Ching’s statements. Less 
than 10 years ago industry’s reaction to them would have been quite different. 

Management is being given a breathing spell this year, while Congress watches 
how the Taft-Hartley Act is working out, to think through its position toward the 
many proposals that are being made for further limiting the collective bargaining 
tights of employers and labor. Should not industry begin to think, not in terms 
of more restrictions but of less? If more and more government control is to be 
avoided, perhaps industry should ask for the elimination of both the Taft-Hartley 
Act and the Wagner Act. A clean collective bargaining slate might be far more con- 
ducive to industrial peace and might set back the seemingly steady trend toward 
government dictation over business. These are some of the fundamental questions 
and ideas which thoughtful managements ought to ponder between now and the 
assembling of the new Congress in January 1949. 


HOW COMMUNISTS ARE MADE 


‘The class struggle is not about capital, nor the means of production; it concerns 
the right of the individual to a satisfying occupation,’ says a recent writer on voca- 
tional problems. 

During the past few years many young men have told me of their experiences 
with all kinds of employers. One man, just home from Okinawa, joined a well- 
known Insurance Company. ‘‘My great expectations had a rude awakening,”’ he 
said, ‘‘for at the end of six months not a single prospect had been given me although 
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they had made a specific promise.to furnish leads and names to help me get started.” 
The outcome of this broken promise was one more disgruntled American, and no little 
bitterness toward big business. 

In the factory, the story is couched in different terms. An Ex-G.I. reports hav- 
ing read alluring phrases in the Sunday want ads which induced him to take a time- 
and-money-consuming trip to the factory only to find that the company was not even 
hiring. Yet a top executive officer was responsible for inserting the copy. It was 
his way of finding out the status of the labor market. Incidentally, the Personnel 
Manager had the courage toresign. The factory is still humming along, its big shots 
attending church on Sunday, but displaying a complete absence of concern for the 
worker on Monday. 

In sales and service the situation is similar. A former Marine Captain accepted 
a position in a territory a thousand miles from Philadelphia. He moved West with 
his wife and, according to his Manager, rendered first-class services until there was a 
shortage of material back East. One Saturday afternoon he received an abrupt wire 
from his boss terminating the job relationship without so much as a thought for the 
salesman or his family. 

These stories are not meant to convey the idea that all American employers are 
forgetful of their promises. Undoubtedly they are actually in the minority. But 
even so, such thoughtless employers are doing the rest of us a dangerous disservice. 
If the class struggle revolves around the search by men and women for a satisfying 
occupation, then these careless employers are adding fuel to the conflict. 

When management humiliates the employe, then the C.I.O. or the A. F. of L. 
steps in. If the Union also lets the worker down, treating him as a nonentity, he 
turns to those who promise him something better. And that is how Communists 
are made. 2 

The American way of governing and of working is the best the world has ever 
known. But it can hardly survive unless employers give thought to the needs, the 
growth, the feelings and the spirit of each employe. The janitor, the elevator man, 
the typist, the machine operator and the salesman—every job, however small, must be 
invested with importance and meaning. Are you creating job satisfaction, or are you 


manufacturing Communists? 
WILLARD TOMLINSON 
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Conference Calendar © 
April 


New York, Hotel Penrsylvania. 

S. A. M. & A. S. M. E. Third Annual Time Study and Methods Con- 
ference. Write Exhibit Committee, 84 William Street, New York 7, N. Y. 

New York, Hotel Pennsylvania. 

Safety Engineers, Annual Safety Conference and Exposition. P. F. Stricker, 
Ex. V.P., Greater N. Y. Safety Council, 60 East 42nd St., New York 17. 

Cleveland, Cleveland Public Auditorium. | 

National Restaurant Association Convention & Exposition. Dept. Pub. Rel., 
Nat. Res. Asso., 8 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 

Jacksonville, Fla., Hotel Roosevelt. 

Civil Service Assembly. Southern Regional Conference. Edwin L. Swain, 
Georgia State Personnel Board, Atlanta, Ga. 


May 


New York, Hotel Pennsylvania. 

National Association of Suggestion Systems, Eastern Regional Conference. 
Mr. Roy Kelly, National Biscuit Co., 449 W. 14th St., New York, N. Y. 

Detroit, Hotel Statler. 

American Management Association, Production Conference. James O. Rice, 
330 W. 42nd. St., New York 18. 

St. Louis, Kiel Municipal Auditorium. 

National Office Management Association annual conference and office equipment 
exposition. N.O.M.A., 12 E. Chelten Ave., Philadelphia 44. 

Denver. 

Civil Service Assembly, Central Regional Conference. Chas. A. Meyer, Asst. 
Sec., Detroit Civil Service Commission, Detroit. 

Washington. 

American Public Relations Association, 1st International Institute. Charles 
T. Dockarty, 1427 Eye St., N. W. Washington. 

New York, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

National Industrial Conference Board, General Session. 

S. Avery Raube, 247 Park Ave., New York 17. 








This is an appreciative comment on an im- 
portant recent book; Selekman's Labor Relations 
and Human Relations.* The book deals chiefly 
with the emotional and social factors underlying 
the relationships between individuals and groups 
in the course of collective bargaining. 


Quest for Maturity 
in Labor Relations 


By Bert W. Levy 


HE basic elements of our present-day labor relations problems were undoubt- 

edly generated by the so-called industrial revolution in England, beginning 

in the second half of the 18th century. Even in those times the labor question 
was recognized by classical economists like Adam Smith and Ricardo. Later on 
the field of inquiry was expanded and probed in the name of political economy by 
pioneers like Marx. But prior to the 1930's “‘the labor question,’ at least in theory, 
was principally a question of economics, of political science, or of law. In practice, 
law was usually the ultimate instrument for the settlement of labor disputes, for 
the issue was not likely to be left to the long decision of economics or politics when 
a conviction for conspiracy or, as later, a blanket injunction, was a readily accessible 
‘‘persuader.’’ This being the case, many potential disputes were choked off in their 
early stages because it was practicaliy certain that even if they did develop further 
they would eventually be given short shrift by the courts. Mere mastery of the 
situation, however, does not necessarily solve the problem. Employee urges can 
be driven underground by outright suppression, but cannot be totally obliterated; 
their effects on industrial operations, though indirect and sometimes obscure in 
origin, will continue. 

The truth of this principle has gradually become generally accepted but for a 
long while such attempts as were made to relieve the resulting pressures were crude 
and were directed at the individual as such rather than as a member of an industrial 
group. ‘‘Enlightened’’ employers in prior years, refusing to resort to repressive 
tactics, have combatted employee efforts at collective representation by extending 
benefits unilaterally to the restive group or by adopting and publicizing an ‘‘open 
door’’ policy of discussions concerning shop issues. Such employers have dealt 
with individual grievances in much the same manner that a physician treats his 


* Labor Relations and Human Relations. By Benjamin M. Selekman. New York and London: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1947. 255 p. $3.00. 
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individual patients: careful hearing and noting of symptoms, earnest thought, 
applied training and experience in diagnosis, and sincere prescription of remedies. 
However, few of those employers have performed all of these functions with the 
conscious and constant realization of the underlying factors giving rise to the 
immediate problem. 

More recently there has been a tendency on the part of labor relations men, 
both practical and theoretical, to make use of the psychological and sociological 
knowledge which has become so widely available since the turn of the century. 
Among this psycho-sociological school of thinkers and practitioners Prof. Selekman 
is in the forefront. Of course, he has his forerunners as well as his contemporaries: 
Pigors, Moore, Williams, Mayo, and others! come to mind in one or both of these 
groups. But Selekman is preeminent because he so thoroughly combines psychology 
and sociology, because he brings to both a background of experience as well as 
learning, and because he has fused all of those elements into a systematic viewpoint 
and presented the whole as related to life in the shop. 

Consisting for the most part of material which has appeared in the Harvard 
Business Review from time to time since 1945, LABOR RELATIONS AND HUMAN RELA- 
TIONS examines the current precarious condition of collective bargaining, exposes 
the underlying reasons for the condition, and expounds what almost amounts to 
a philosophy in suggesting what must be done ‘if managements and unions are to 
make of collective bargaining a socially useful tool for themselves and society; 
if collective bargaining is to evolve as an appropriate form of human relations in 
industry.’ ’? 

Prof. Selekman starts out with the point that there exists today an ‘‘impasse 
in collective bargaining’’; that collective bargaining, although very generally 
dracticed throughout the United States, exists in a state which is fundamentally one 
of strife and not of harmony; and that positive steps must immediately be taken to 
attain the latter state lest it bog down utterly in the former. On the surface this 
resembles the exaggeratedly pessimistic outlook of some employer spokesmen and 
many politicians—most of both classes having axes to grind—which is not shared 
by objective students of today’s labor scene. A few pages’ reading, however, 
sufficiently demonstrates the contrary. Selekman is no alarmist and certainly no 
partisan. He does not despair for collective bargaining; he is aware of its present 
achievements; but he dares to point out that, with all its successes in the form of 
agreements satisfactory to the parties, it has great, unrealized potentialities. The 
fact remains that ‘‘conflict in industry has proved so much easier to evoke than co- 


1 See, ¢.g., Pigors, Paul, L.C. McKenney & T.O. Armstrong: Social Problems in Labor Relations (McGraw-Hill, N. Y., 1939); 
Pigors, Paul & Charles A. Myers: Personnel Administration (McGraw-Hill, N. Y., 1948); Moore, Wilbert C.: Industrial Relations 
and the Social Order (Macmillan, N. Y., 1946); Williams, Whiting: Mainsprings of Men (Scribner, N. Y., 1924); Mayo, Elton J.: 
The Social Problems of an Industrial Civilization (Harvard U., Boston, 1945); Warner, William Lloyd, and J. O. Low: The Social 
System of the Modern Factory (Yale U., New Haven, 1947). 

2P. 1. 
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Operation.’’* It should follow that if we discover why this is, it will then be pos- 
sible to find out how to overcome it. 

Accordingly the author proceeds to inquire into the why. He finds that the 
heat which must be generated by an organizing campaign often carries over into 
subsequent contract negotiations; that the entirely new shop relationships created 
by the advent and recognition of a union sets up deep-seated emotional disturbances 
in foremen, stewards, top management and the union rank and file; that these 
emotional drives and blocks, attendant as they are upon changed social structures 
and values, frequently lie behind ordinary grievances; and that similar drives and 
blocks, arising from superficially different but basically identical social and psy- 
chological considerations, are always at the root of resistance to technological, 
procedural or other types of “‘shop changes.’’ These aspects are laid bare in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the most widely accepted psychological teachings. 
Simultaneously suggestions are made as to the how of hurdling the obstacles thus 
presented. That the realization of some of the suggestions involves substantial 
difficulties and lengthy periods of time is plain. These considerations, however, 
do not vitiate the findings, and indeed do not destroy the long-range practicality of 
the suggestions themselves. An example is the careful, continuous and extended 
training of foremen and stewards, along the line of ‘emotional reorientation,"’ 
to the end that an agreement, once reached, be properly administered. This en- 
tails the free-and-easy atmosphere of conferences and “‘bull sessions’’ wherein key 
employees can ‘‘talk it out’’ and “get it off their chests’’ from time to time, rather 
than the formality of a class where some one person tries to “‘lay it down’’ to his 
listeners.‘ Another instance, related to the handling of grievances, is insistence on 
the ‘‘clinical approach,’ whereby the grievance is analyzed and treated by insight 
into the psychological and social causes of the specific facts of the situation instead 
of by reference to the words of the written agreement which of necessity are designed 
to cover rather vaguely defined groups of problems.* Likewise, in connection 
with ‘‘resistance to shop changes,’’ there are suggestions involving prior con- 
sultation, gradual introduction of the change, establishing an adequate grievance 
machinery, emphasis on positive aspects of the change (such as better earning 
opportunities or pride in teamwork as a means of achieving improvement in pro- 
duction), and familiarity with the whole social structure of the shop. Even more 
concrete are the proposals concerning negotiation of the first agreement, designed 
to assist the parties in utilizing such negotiations “‘positively as a social and psy- 
chological device for actually beginning to liquidate rather than merely continuing 
the hostilities brought to the surface during the organizing campaign.’’’ These 
proposals comprise (1) strict attention to particulars and avoidance of “‘principles’’*; 


* P. 20. 

* See Chapter IV. 

5 See Chapter V. 

® See Chapter VI. 

TP. 30. 

* This recommendation is contained in what may well become a classic paragraph, which I cannot refrain from quoting: 
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(2) liberal drawing upon the recorded fruits of others’ experience (collections of 
contract Clauses and like materials to be found in the various information services 
of BNA, CCH, NICB, BLS, etc.); (3) enlisting shop-level participation by meetings 
with foremen and shop stewards; and (5) emotional ‘‘launching’’ by the use of 
ceremonies, such as banquets, mass meetings, entertainments. ® 

It is evident from all this that the leaders of labor and management must be 
of a stature all too rarely encountered. Selekman is under no illusions on this point, 
either; but once more he refuses to be daunted. Seeing the urgent need of proper 
leadership, he courageously sets forth the elements of such leadership in two chap- 
ters!® which, for this reviewer, embody not only some of the most satisfying portions 
of a generally satisfying book, but also some of the most brilliantly executed passages 
in the entire literature of the subject. To say that it all boils down to a requirement 
of emotional maturity is true enough but oversimplified. The cornerstones of emo- 
tional maturity are the consciousness that when the other party seems obstinate or 
generally unreasonable, such attitudes stem from ordinary psycho-sociological 
causes—that, in a word, they are normal, and to be expected; the ability to pinpoint 
the causes of such attitudes in each particular set of facts, to accept them calmly, 
and to deal with them in a ‘‘clinical’’ manner appropriate to the occasion; and the 
recognition that impulses and reactions within oneself spring from identical causes 
and should be subjected to the same kind of treatment. The author exhibits a true 
understanding of the problems of both management and labor in this regard: for the 
former, the apparently unfair obligation to bear and forbear, the enormous burden 
of training, and at the same time, the unceasing pressures for more efficiency and 
greater production; for the latter, the complex cross-stresses and intra-union loyalties 
inherent in what is essentially a political position, the immense demands on re- 
sourcefulness and flexibility in situations whose actual limitations are often strict, 
and the public responsibilities too seldom coupled with commensurate real authority. 

In a final chapter" all the themes are recapitulated, the threads drawn together, 
and conclusions stated in a concise but more universal fashion. How to bring about 
cooperative feelings and desires from hostile attitudes is further explored; mature 
handling of any remaining conflicts is discussed; and the importance of harmonious 
relationships in each individual shop is emphasized as an indispensable prerequisite 
to industrial peace, full production and social health." 





“Whenever a negotiator even scents a principle approaching these important initial deliberations from the inner recesses of his 
own philosophy of what labor relations ought to be, he should smother it in an assiduous, concentrated discussion of particulars 
—particular wage rates, conditions of seniority, mechanisms of grievance procedure, possible forms of union recognition, or 
whatever the contract provision then before the parties may be. For principles once more mobilize emotions. Men feel deeply 
and strongly about the principles of incentive earnings, for example, in a way they never do about the actual adequacy or inade- 
quacy of a specific piece rate. Once differences between the parties are articulated as clashing principles, settlement can come 
only as one side or the other gives way; there can be no comfortable compromise." (p. 30) 

* See Chapter III. 

10 ‘‘Wanted: Mature Managers”, Chapter VII; “‘Wanted: Mature Labor Leaders’’, Chapter VIII. 

11 “*Conflict and Cooperation”, Chapter IX. 

12** | | the creation of sound union-management relations in the local shop emerges a basic determinant of democratic 


survival.’ (Pp. 247-248.) 
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Readers who are themselves engaged in the daily give-and-take of labor relations 
may become somewhat impatient with the verbiage of the academic psychologist 
and the sociologist. Management men who hunger for justification and union 
men who thirst for ammunition may be disappointed. Anyone who thinks he has 
a right to expect a detailed blueprint or formula which can be applied to labor 
problems with automatic success will certainly desire a refund.'* But the merits 
of Prof. Selekman’s efforts are too overshadowing for carping. Only the out- 
standing aspects can be indicated, and those are all on the asset side of the ledger. 

Perhaps the most striking thing about this work is that a large proportion of 
the points which it makes as practical suggestions seem obvious. Experienced 
labor-relations men can be imagined as exclaiming, ‘‘Why, there’s nothing new or 
useful here; I've been doing thus-and-so for years!’’ One is reminded of Moliére’s 
famous character who, when informed in answer to an ignorant question that prose 
is language which does not rhyme, incredulously responded that he had been talking 
prose all his life. Quite plainly, it is easy enough to speak or write without rhym- 
ing, but to turn out a product which constitutes prose literature requires technical 
training, experience, taste, and, most significant, a conscious effort to create a work 
of art. The same is true of the “‘obvious’’ answers to labor problems. It may be 
all very well to blunder upon a solution in a specific case, or even to work out 
methods founded on long experience; but a practical philosophy of labor relations 
which will provide guideposts for every situation requires carefully aimed training 
so that the deep springs of human action may be plumbed, good judgment developed 
in order to arrive at agreements emotionally satisfying to the employee or group 
involved, and clarity of thought directed “‘purposively’’ toward creating a har- 
monious working relationship in the community known as ‘“‘the shop.” 

The industrial relations executive or union official who already uses all of 
Selekman’s suggestions will be able to make better use of them, and perhaps to 
evolve further ideas, by the understanding of what lies behind them which he gains 
from reading this book. The man who uses some of them only, will be similarly 
rewarded concerning those he uses, and will benefit from the study of those which 
arenewtohim. The man who uses none will, it is hoped, see a new light. At all 
events, the practitioners as well as the students of collective bargaining—to say 
nothing of that nebulous outsider known as ‘“‘the public’’—have in Prof. Selekman’s 


18 A very interesting comparison can be made between the book here being reviewed and another recent publication, Pa ster 
fer Good Labor Relations, by Lee H. Hill (McGraw-Hill, N. Y., 1947). In Prof. Selekman's work learning has the edge over ex- 
perience, but in Mr. Hill's the proportion is reversed. Another difference is that Hill approaches the subject from management's 
viewpoint, while Selekman is much more classically impartial. (It is not to be supposed, however, that Hill's treatment pro- 
ceeds from any improper or distorting bias.) Hill's emphasis is on *‘employee relations’’—the direct dealings of an employer 
with his employees as such—as distinguished from “‘labor relations’’—an employer's dealings with the collective bargaining 
representative of his employees. Selekman insists on no such distinction as a matter of substance. But in attempting to tell 
management how to develop and maintain good relations with employees and unions, both authors recognize the existence of 
psychological and sociological factors behind the face of the problem. Hill is naturally less profound and less authoritative ia 
these ‘‘academic”’ fields, but is (also naturally) more specific and more acceptable to management on the “‘practical’’ aspects, such 
as factory procedures, organizational set-up, distribution and allocation of functions, etc. In many places the two authors, unlike 
as are their attitudes and their surface philosophies, cover the same territory; and in such instances the existence of a parallel 
rather than a contrast is highly significant. 
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theses either some entirely novel ideas on how to handle labor relations issues or 
at the very least a flood of illumination on the old ideas. In neither case can the 
result be anything but valuable. 

Another compelling impression from this book is that of a new kind of realism. 
For example, there is the attack on ‘‘truncated realism’’!* where the author speaks 
out for the true realism which goes beyond mere engineering and production facts 
and figures, and embraces the equally vital but less tangible facts of human desires; 
sentiments and fears. In general also the realism is of a peculiarly stimulating kind: 
an inadequate condition is acknowledged, as are many barriers in the path of its 
correction; but there appears no real doubt that it will ultimately be solved. This 
down-to-earth variety of optimism is in many respects the quality which makes the 
book better than others: it does not hamper the sober analysis of our present short- 
comings, and at the same time it allows the author (and his readers) to devise con- 
structive plans for future accomplishments. 


14 See pp. 156-157. 


SITUATION WANTED 


PERSONNEL ASSISTANT. Male 29, married, free to travel anywhere in country. Perfect health, 
industrious, ambitious, bondable. Strong industrial background. BA degree in Personnel Admin- 
istration ‘“With Honors’’. Supervised Employee Induction Audit for a national Industrial, 1945. 
Temporarily employed pending permanent personnel position. Can start one month's notice. Box 
16, Pers. Jour. 





LAEOR RELATIONS DIRECTOR—broad, successful record in Union negotiations (over 60 unions) 
and complete personnel administration. Now completing special assignment as labor contract con- 
sultant for well known Trade Assn. Available about March 15, for permanent position offering op- 
portunity and challenge. Salary requirements over $6500. Box 18, Pers. Jour. 





PLANT PERSONNEL AND INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ASSISTANT. Chemical Engineer graduate, 
Yale Univ. ; Industrial Relations and Personnel Administration, Columbia Univ.;7 years of progressive 
responsibility; Veteran. Box 17, Pers. Jour. 





ASSISTANT PERSONNEL DIRECTOR—Efficient, skilled in human relations, M.S. in psychology, 
experienced in personnel administration. Now teaching college, but receptive to offers. Box 19. 





PSYCHOLOGIST, test administrator and interviewer with practical experience desires personnel 
position in or near Phila. Young woman. Have M.S. in Psychology. Box 16, Pers. Jour. 





PUBLIC PERSONNEL SPECIALIST. 64 years broad experience in America & Europe. Established 
various technical programs under adverse conditions. Brown & Harvard training. Age 31. Want 
entrance into private personnel management. Anxious to widen technical experience. Detailed ré- 
sumé upon request. Free to go anywhere. R. J. Novogrod, Warren, R. I. 





HELP WANTED 


Advertisements will be accepted under these headings at 50 cents a line for one insertion. Average 97 characters 
per line. 10% discount for two insertions, 20% off for three insertions or more. 








Frequent situations arise in every personnel 
records office that seem to require that some new 
kind of record be kept. These demands must 
be resisted and critically examined, lest the ulti- 
mate result be a hodge-podge of overlapping, 
unnecessary and expensive records. Personnel 
records must be designed so as to be useful to all 
departments; not to the personnel department 
alone. 


Personnel Records— 
A New Slant 


By P. S. peQ. Casot, Director of Development 
and Employment, Rexall Drug Company. 


management, with a value even greater than records of production or sales. 
This is true for four major reasons: 

(1) The direct responsibility for improving production and sales lies with individuals; 
the well-being of these individuals who make up the team of management is of 
primary importance. Payroll records speak only in figures—what does the employee 
get in the way of cash? What is his wage? What has he earned in commissions 
or bonuses? What deductions should be made from the pay check? Production 
records speak of accomplishments—how much does he produce? How much does 
he sell? Does he regularly make his quota? Personnel records, instead of repre- 
senting the employee as a statistic, reveal him as an individual with background, 
experience, abilities, skills, and needs, all of which may or may not make him a 
successful and satisfied employee. They reveal not only how much he earns and 
how much he produces but also how and where he can help the company and himself 
to be more efficient. Has he reached the top in earning capacity? Is he in the right 
job? Does he need more training? Is he eligible for promotion? Does he help to 
increase the efficiency and morale of the work force as a whole? An efficient system 
of personnel records supplies this /iving information that management can use if 
planning its production program, and in forecasting future developments. 


Pr renee records are becoming an increasingly important tool of successful 


The author acknowledges the assistance of Betty J. Bridges, Supervisor of Training Publications, Rexall Drug Company. 
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(2) Records give management the information needed to formulate and revise those 
policies which directly affect the employee. Policies governing selection and placement, 
distribution of wage and salary increments, job gradings, supervisors’ training of 
employees, service recognition programs, safety programs, employee stability, sick 
leave and other benefits, can be readily analysed and revised as necessary by an 
intelligent use of personnel records. 

(3) Records provide management with statistical controls to point up the weaknesses 
and strengths of supervisors in evaluating their employees’ job performances, in 
nterviewing, placing, and training the employee, and in reducing labor turnover. 
And certainly no policy of promotion-from-within could begin to be effective with- 
out some organized method of determining how many employees in a company are 
eligible for a particular promotion, and which of the eligible ones would make the 
best contribution to the department's efficiency. A good records system, particularly 
if some visible system is used, can make available in a few moments the number of 
employees with the skills and abilities necessary for a particular job; it can further 
indicate the past performance of the employee to aid the supervisor in making the 
proper selection. Employee confidence in management's decisions—this, too, a 
responsibility of management—is helped, not hindered by adequate personnel 
records. 

(4) Records supply management with information it needs to comply with federal 
and state legislation, to participate in surveys in local areas, to build up a backlog 
of material for labor union negotiations, and to boost public relations with other 
organizations and agencies through an efficient exchange of employee references and 
information. 

Recent federal and state legislation affecting the employee demands that ac- 
curate, up-to-date information be constantly available. Companies now realize 
that they may be liable to criminal prosecution if such records are not maintained. 
Personnel records thus achieve new status to satisfy the needs of such acts as: the 
Federal Social Security Act (1935), the Walsh-Healy Act (1936), the Fair Labor 
Standards Act (1938), and the Labor-Management Relations Act of 1947 (Taft- 


Hartley). 


CooPERATION WITH OTHER ORGANIZATIONS 


Information collected in individual surveys by local management groups and 
released to cooperating companies for mutual benefit can only be reliable when per- 
sonnel records are efficiently run. The value of readily accessible employee informa- 
tion in union negotiations is obvious. Similarly, participation in surveys conducted 
by industrial relations departments in universities is impossible without adequate 


records. 
Personnel records also are important in the company’s relations with other 
industrial or business organizations, and with schools, colleges, state, and civic 
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groups. The goodwill engendered by prompt response to requests for references 
may have far reaching results inthe community. At the same time, a sound reference 
checking system operated within the company by the personnel records office may 
mean the success or failure of employee selection and placement; it may, in effect, 
save thousands of dollars every month which otherwise blow out the window 
through the employment of unreliable, dishonest, or generally inefficient employees. 


Recorps as AN AID TO MANAGEMENT 


When a personnel records system is operated as a direct aid to management, the 
final responsibility for the success of the system must be assumed by management. 
Management, however, delegates to the personnel department the specific job of 
planning, developing, maintaining, and constantly auditing the personnel records 
system so that it operates as a service to management, and to all departments within 
the company. 

It is the responsibility of the company’s personnel director, or an appropriate 
officer, to interpret to management this continuous service function of records. 
This is not merely a question of reporting statistics to management, nor can it be 
confined to collecting statistics without thoughtful interpretations. True, manage- 


ment wants facts, but management also wants sound recommendations based on 


these facts to offset, for example, high turnover and absentee rates, poor morale, 
inadequate on-the-job training or induction of employees. The personnel depart- 
ment is not only technically qualified to make such reports, but also to move in and 
correct the situation. 

No personnel department is worth its salt unless it makes constantly available 
to all departments within a company accurate employee information that will help 
improve production and increase profits. A personnel records system devised and 
maintained for the use of any one department—including the personnel department— 
represents money poured down the drain. If such a system exists in a company, it 
is management's job to step in. 


SETTING UP THE Recorps SysTEM 


Setting up a records system, whether a new one or a revision of the old, requires 
careful planning. Some companies achieve this through a planning committee 
representing both the personnel department and operations. Others simply en- 
courage the reactions of supervisors and department heads whenever possible during 
the formative stages. But regardless of the method of approach, the following 
points should be assured: 

1. Enlist the participation of all management executives right from the start in 
developing the system. This is of primary importance. Then, when the green 
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light of approval is given and the work is begun, keep them constantly informed of 
progress. Some management executives may want more than this. They may want 
to attend supervisory meetings when the planning of the system is in progress to 
make suggestions based on their knowledge of over-all operations; or they may want 
to be called in regularly to approve major decisions. If a personnel department is 
forunate enough to have this kind of executive cooperation, the chances of the success 
of the records system are greatly increased. Management's frequent failure to 
properly appreciate the value of a good records system usually springs from lack of 
exposure to the plan in its developmental period. When this happens the blame 
rests squarely on the shoulders of the personnel department which has neglected to 
keep management informed. If members of management are on the ground floor 
during these formative stages, their cooperation when the system is finally operating 
is almost always a natural result. This whole approach of enlisting management 
participation will help considerably when the time comes to demonstrate the extent 
to which personnel records can be used as a yardstick to measure human relations 
and employee efficiency. 

2. Make a survey to find out the needs of all departments that can be satisfied by an 
efficient system of personnel records. The medical department may require sick 
leave data; the payroll department, statistics to check on their own computations 
of social security or other employee deductions; or the insurance department, in- 
formation as to the eligibility of employees for insurance. And management itself 
may need information to plan or revise the company’s wage and salary structure. 

If a company’s operations cover a wide territory, different state laws dictate a 
variety of information to be included in an employee’s record. Particularly is this 
so in those states where Fair Employment Practice Laws are in force. By careful 
planning and analysis it is usually possible to meet all the needs of diverse operations, 
even when scattered geographically. 

Then, when the groundwork is completed, and the preliminary system has been 
drafted, it is advisable to go back to departments and field operations to let them 
know whether their suggestions have been included in the system, or why they have 
been rejected. This will give the men on the firing line confidence in the new re- 
cords system; and these are the people—not the records clerks or personnel staff— 
whose efficiency and cooperation will make or break any good personnel records 
system. 

An analysis of the records office staff and physical facilities should be made at 
this stage, too, to determine how heavy a load can be handled, and what the approx- 
imate expense will be to operate the system efficiently. 

Then, from the survey of the needs of the organization, and from an analysis 
of the records office facilities, the decision can be made as to what information should 
be included on forms, and what should be left off. A large company, in addition 
to data required by law, or that which is absolutely necessary to run the company 
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at all, will probably want to record special information. This may include training 
courses taken, the nature and frequency of performance reviews, and similar data 
which will give a more complete picture of the employee. 

In the development of any records system, however, a careful curb should be 
put on the tendency to include too many details. Record in simple fashion only 
those facts which are necessary or helpful to the company’s operations. This will 
reduce to a minimum both the number of forms, and the number of steps necessary 
to process the forms. Too often information is either duplicated on different forms, 
or is stated so ambiguously as to be useless. If, by recording a particular piece of 
information, the questions: 


Can it be used to improve the calibre of our work force? 
Will it help employee-employer relationships? 

Will it save the company money? 

Has it been duplicated somewhere else? 


cannot be answered satisfactorily, the*information probably should be omitted. 

The importance of this initial survey cannot be overlooked, since it determines 
the what and the how of the records system. 

3. Plan the design, number, and processing of forms carefully. After the survey has 
determined what type of information to record, forms should be designed and flow 
charts devised so that the selected information can be recorded with the least possible 
time, effort, and expense. 

Surveys of employment forms and procedures used by many companies reveal 
the need for making forms and the flow of forms practical and simple. Wherever 
possible, a multi-purpose form for changes in employee status is advisable. Printing 
costs, clerical costs, time taken for processing, chances of lost forms, and errors 
in filling out forms will be reduced if the number of forms is kept to a minimum. 
With a multi-purpose form, once the employee has filled out the employment forms— 
application, insurance, bonding, withholding tax certificate, etc.—the supervisor 
has to be concerned with only one form for all future changes. This form is par- 
ticularly effective when it has a manifold feature. Three or four carbon copies 
make it possible for all departments involved in an employee change to be advised 
of the action simultaneously. This manifold feature also helps to prevent the 
recording of incorrect information—an error unnoticed by one department will 
almost certainly be noticed by another. Furthermore, each department concerned 
with any change in employee status can gradually build up its own private file of 
employees for use within the department. The personnel records office, too, in 
receiving its copy of the form, can regularly check to determine whether proper 
sections are filled in, approvals obtained, and forms processed according to standard 
employment procedure. 

While the design of each individual form is of great importance, be sure that 
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all personnel forms—requisition, application, change of status, reference checking 
form, personnel data card and the like—when put together create a logical whole. 
A company’s personnel forms are not uniform unless two conditions are met. In 
the first place, forms should fall into a sequence to show the company’s total em- 
ployment procedure. Second, they should form a history of each employee as an individual, 
dating from the time when the requisition was placed by the supervisor, and ending 
with the employee’s separation from the company. 

4. Set up definite objectives in conjunction with the personnel staff to guarantee efficient 
operation and to safeguard the confidential nature of the records. Setting up the personnel 
records staff, and establishing a records system requires much planning. In the 
initial stages, job instruction for all members of the staff is helpful. Regular super- 
vision of the staff by the appropriate personnel officer is essential. Problems such 
as lighting, ventilation, and arrangement of equipment for work simplification 
should be carefully handled. Sometimes it is advisable to call upon the consulting 
services of companies specializing in installing records systems to help with the above 
problems and to aid in the design of forms. 

It should be definitely decided at the time of installation just what individuals 
within the company are entitled to certain information. Each member of the rec- 
ords staff should understand the meaning of the word, ‘‘confidential,’’ and should 
be instructed, not only in the mechanics of the system, but in the principles and 
objectives governing its operation. Each staff member—and this is more important 
than in most departments—should be thoroughly screened at the time of hiring for 
qualities of integrity and discretion. Unless these two qualities are assured in the 
records office staff, the system may lose the respect and trust of management and 
employees. 

Regardless of the size of the company, its type of operation, and the demands 
made on the records staff, a careful analysis should be made to prevent unnecessary 
costs ;—either in personnel or equipment. If, for example, inactive records are to be 
maintained for a long period of time, there is considerable economy in microfilming 
records. 

5. Make a periodic audit. When the records system is in operation it is a re- 
sponsibility of the personnel director or an appropriate officer of the company to 
audit it periodically. Such an audit should be made after the needs of the depart- 
ments have again been analysed. It should reveal whether the records are giving 
satisfaction, and whether they are actually worth the cost of current methods of 
maintenance. 

What questions should the personnel department be able to answer in such an 
audit? Among others: 


Are the records up to date? 
Is the information recorded and processed according to standard pro- 
cedure? 
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Are entries filed accurately, neatly, and quickly? 

Is the fullest use made of files of pending applications? 

If a Kardex system is installed, is it used to the fullest extent? 

Is the confidential nature of employee information strictly enforced? 


When the personnel staff is able to answer questions such as these, in the affirmative, 
the answers to management’s questions: 


Is this department actually a service to other departments? 
Is it worth the money we are spending on it? 
Is it an indispensable part of our organization? 


cannot help being satisfactory. 

As a result of the audit positive recommendations should be made to improve 
efficiency wherever needed and to build up the whole standard of the operation to 
meet the objectives set down by the original planning groups. 


GENERAL COMMENTS 


The importance of records becomes greater as industry becomes more complex. 
Particularly is this the case with the growing trend toward decentralization of 
business and plant operation. Basically, production depends upon the efficiency 
of the employee after he has been well selected and trained. His efficiency can only 
be well understood in relation to production if there exists a complete, up-to-date 
record of his qualifications and progress on the job. 

A well organized and efficiently run personnel records system is a mine of val- 
uable information about employees. It is the key to unlocking many problems of 
organization and employer-employee relationships. ; 











Little has been written recently on recreation in 
industry. Here is a condensed summary of some 
of the results of a survey on this subject that will 
be suggestive to organizations contemplating a 
recreation program. 


Recreation in Industry 


By Frep E. GersBer 


His study of Recreation In Industry* has two main purposes: 
1. To show that many firms use recreation programs as a means of main- 
taining good relations with labor. 

2. To show how and why companies which have no recreation programs can 
and should develop them for organized use of leisure time as a means toward 
greater efficiency, better morale, a broader understanding between manage- 
ment and labor, and for developing more leaders. 


Factors CONSIDERED IN THE SURVEY 


In ‘an effort to obtain the maximum representation of companies in varied fields 
of industry, 225 names were selected. Companies with nationally known products 
and services were emphasized in the selection with the feeling that the reputation 
of such firms which have planned recreation programs would serve as a stimulus 
for companies which are reluctant to initiate similar programs. Of the 80firms which 
replied to the questionnaire, 49 were actively engaged in sponsoring recreational 
activities for their employees. The balance of the replies, representing 31 companies 
which have no planned recreation program, expressed a general interest in this study 
and a desire to get recreation programs started for their employees in the near future. 

Of the 65 per cent of the companies which made no reply, many are known to 
have a recreation program. In a survey of this nature, however, a 25 per cent to 35 
per cent return is all that can be expected. 


SUMMARY OF Facts REVEALED BY THE SURVEY 


The following facts are summarized from 28 companies: 
1. Number of employees working for the companies listed varies from 453 to 
97,000. 
* The writer acknowledges the cooperation of all those firms which participated in this survey. 
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Employees in 64 per cent of the companies requested or stimulated the 
initiation of a company-planned recreation program. In 25 per cent of the 
companies, management initiated the program. 


. The budget in 64 per cent of the companies provides for recreational funds. 


Amount of funds allocated by companies for recreation per year per employee 
varies from $.50 to $27.00. 


. With regard to the extent to which recreation costs are supported by em- 


ployees: 

a. In 14 per cent of the companies employees pay an annual sum. 

b. In 43 per cent of the companies, employees pay for individual events or 
facilities. 

c. In 50 per cent of the companies, the program costs are covered by profit 
making features such as vending machines and lunch bars patronized by 
employees. 

(The above three figures total more than 100 per cent, which indi cates that 

some companies use a combination of the three means of obtaining revenue). 

d. The extent to which income from these three sources supports the pro- 
gram costs varies from 2 per cent to 100 per cent. 

The number of individuals employed for supervision of recreation programs 

varies from o to 200 on full time, and 1 to 20 on part time status. 

Number of employees who take part in supervising features of a recreation 

program without compensation varies from 0 to 2000. 

In 68 per cent of the companies listed, there is provision for an employee's 

family to participate in the program. 

In 60 per cent of the companies the “‘Recreational Interest Questionnaire”’ 

system is used either occasionally, quarterly, or annually, to determine 

diversification of interests. 

Only 28 per cent of the firms keep permanent records on employee recrea- 

tional interests. 

Special periods for beginners in certain events are provided by 46 per cent 

of the companies. 

Of the companies listed, 78 per cent take part in local civic committies or 

boards for recreation programs. 

Order of popularity for physical activities: 


a. Bowling e. Baseball 
b. Softball f. Swimming 
c. Basketball g. Badminton 
d. Golf h. Tennis 
Order of popularity for social events: 

a. Dinners d. Smokers 
b. Dances e. Bingo 


c. Card parties f. Masquerades 

































RECREATION IN INDUSTRY 


15. Order of popularity for cultural activities: 


a. Choir e. Orchestra 
b. Dramatics f. Lectures 
c. Hobby Clubs g. Gardening 
[ d. Photography h. Art 

16. Order of popularity for outdoor activities: 

a. Picnics e. Hunting 

b. Shooting f. Camping 

c. Fishing g. Bicycling 

d. Skating h. Skiing 


17. Extent to which facilities are owned or rented by the 28 companies for 
recreational activities: 


Facility Company Owned Company Rented 
Lunch Room 20 I 
Bowling Alleys 4 3 
Dance Floor 
Gymnasium 
Game Room 
Tennis Court 
Picnic Grounds 
Golf Course’ 
Camping Grounds 
Play Grounds 
Swimming Pool 
Lake 
Skating Rink 
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18. Order of popularity for events held periodically for employee participation 





or attendance: 
a. Hobby shows d. Concerts 
b. Open house e. Field Day 
c. Holiday programs f. Pet shows 
19. Order of popularity for methods of advertising or stimulating a recreation 
program. 
a. Bulletin boards e. Public address system 
b. Company publications f. Films 
c. Group meetings g. U.S. mail 
d. Public newspapers h. Pay envelope inserts 


Some firms which are leaders in the field of industrial recreation, and thereby 
acknowledge its benefits, went beyond the scope of the survey questionnaire and 
elaborated extensively on their recreation programs by sending special bulletins, 
booklets, news items, and other material published by the company in the interest 
of its program. 

While most of the companies in this group of 28 are large organizations it 
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should not be concluded that recreation programs are difficult, impracticable and 
expensive for smaller firms. For more than one quarter of the companies in this 
survey have less than 2000 employees but still provide for a recreation program. 


PuBLICATIONS 


Literature on industrial recreation is scant. The good relations between labor 
and management which produced high production during World War II was stimu- 
lated by planned recreation. Interest is being broadened by an increasing number 
of published articles on the more successful programs. This literature should be 
utilized as a guide. 

‘Planning Industrial Recreation’’ by Eastwood and Duggins, Purdue Uni- 
versity 1941, is an 82 page booklet which, at the cost of $1.00, is a worthwhile 
expenditure for the company contemplating or expanding a recreation program. 
The contents of this booklet generally covers the following: 

1. The implications of recreation in industrial relations. 

2. Principles and policies of organization, administration, and financial in- 
dependence. 

Planning and initiating the program. 

Program administration. 

Model constitution and by-laws for an employees’ recreation association. 
Methods of program financing. 

Revenue producing activities. 

. Model questionnaire on recreational interests. 

The industrial Recreation Association for American Industry, a non-profit 
national organization with headquarters at One North La Salle Street, Chicago, 2, 
Illinois, has published a 14 page pamphlet on ‘‘Promoting Employee Participation 
in Industrial Recreation,’’ and another 21 page pamphlet on ‘Determining Recrea- 
tional Interests.’” Both publications have a definite value for the company wishing 
to start a recreation program. 


ON AY PY 


PLANNING FOR A PROGRAM 


The company which attempts to establish recreational activities without con- 
sulting the employees for their interests may meet with negative appreciation and 
participation. The worker will do a better job if the feeling can be developed that 
his interests are of major concern. The best means of promoting this feeling among 
workers is to obtain an expression of their desires through representative employees 
or through questionnaires. 

Properly approached with charts, diagrams, and figures, employees will be 
quick to see that if the average amount spend for recreation on the outside by each 
employee was concentrated into a central fund, it would eliminate waste, stimulate 
organization, and provide a better program. Secondly, if employees pay the major 
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share of the cost of a recreation program, they are bound to feel a share of the re- 
sponsibility for its success. 

Over-advertising the activities of a recreation program is practically impossible. 
Obviously, if an employee sees and hears about an activity through a dozen mediums 
he is not likely to forget about it. The curiosity of most individuals is seldom fully 
satisfied unless they can see for themselves. So too, most employees will want to 
attend or participate in activities which have aroused their curiosity through ex- 
tensive publicity. 

Companies with less than two or three hundred employees who feel that a 
recreation program is impracticable may finda solution in a joint program with other 
small companies in the same locality. Tennis courts, ballgrounds, and camping 
grounds can be cooperatively established. Social events sponsored by two or more 
companies have unlimited possibilities in developing better social understanding 
and good will among all classes of people in similar to different industries. 


SUMMARY 


Recreation programs in industry present wide contrasts; many companies have 
extensive, popular and successful programs, some of which have been active for 
many years. On the other hand, the majority of organizations have no programs 
of recreational activities. There are great differences in the way such programs are 
organized and managed. The older way was to have programs entirely run by 
the company, but the modern way—and more in keeping with the growing appre- 
ciation of the importance and dignity of the individual—is to leave much of the 
initiative and management of such programs to individual employees and to em- 
ployee organizations. Many companies have invested large sums of money in 
equipment and provide substantial sums of money for the maintenance of recreational 
activities. Most companies with experience in recreation for employees have found 
that such programs are beneficial in many ways and most of all in the creation of 
a better spirit in employer-employee relations. 








Readers are familiar with ‘‘Non-directive Coun- 
seling’’, which as been used long and success- 
fully at the Hawthorne plant of the Western 
ElectricCompany. Many are familiar, too, with 
writings of Dr. Carl R. Rogers on this subject. 
Here is an analysis of some differences between 
this kind of counseling in industry and in clinics. 


Differences Between 
Clinical and Industrial 
Non-Directive Counseling 


By Dovucatp S. Arsuckxie, Boston University 


educational institution, or a clinic—who have not become familiar with the 

term ‘‘non-directive counseling’’. This method of counseling is becoming 
increasingly wide spread in clinics and in educational institutions, but it is being 
practiced only to a limited extent in industry. However, this is not the case in 
the Hawthorne plant of the Western Electric Company in Chicago, where non- 
directive counseling is being practised fully and completely. Counselors in this 
plant take as their creed the belief that every normal person has the right and the 
ability to solve his own problems. It is unlikely that the clinical non-directive 
counselor would disagree with this basic creed; but there are, nevertheless, certain 
differences betwen clinical and industrial non-directive counseling that are worthy 
of note. 

1. The Manner in Which Contacts are Established. In the industrial setting the 
counselor is assigned to a certain territory or department and it is his aim to make 
contacts with all workers who may be in that territory or department. In many 
cases the counselor takes the initiative in establishing contacts, although workers 
are encouraged to go to the counselor at any time. The counselor usually spends 
a great deal of time in a shop or department, casually contacting a large number of 
workers. The foreman may sometimes suggest certain employees whom he feels 
to be in need of counseling. 

In the clinical situation the counselor obviously does not take the initiative in 
contacting the client, although the client may sometimes be referred against his 
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wishes to a clinic. The functions of the industrial counselor, however, do not dif- 
fer too much from the clinical counselor who may be working in an institution 
in close contact with members of the institutional group. In a way, the industrial 
counselor is merely advertising his availability; not unlike the clinical counselor 
who gives speeches to mothers’ groups, youth groups, and teachers. There may, 
however, be a tendency for the industrial worker to bring to the counselor problems 
which he might have solved himself if he had not been approached by the counselor, 
although this will depend a great deal on the extent to which the counslor is 
striving to make the worker independent and strong enough to make his own deci- 
sions. The fact that the industrial counselor initiates many contacts may be the 
reason that more time is needed in industrial counseling for the gaining of rapport. 

2. The Relationship Between Counselor and Worker. In the industrial situation the 
relationship between the counselor and the client is much more intimate than in the 
clinical situation. The industrial counselor sometimes appears to rely on a kind 
of friendship with the worker in lieu of professional prestige. The worker often 
calls the counselor by his first name, and there is much more social intercourse be- 
tween them than would be the case in the clinical setting. 

3. The length of the Interview. In the industrial setting there is no limit to the 
length of interviews. Although some of the interviews last for three hours the 
average interview takes about eighty minutes. It is customary in the clinical 
situation to limit the length of most interviews to about one hour, and the matter 
of time limits is considered an important aspect of the counseling process. 

4. Note-Taking. Industrial counselors have found note-taking during the inter- 
view to be very disturbing to the workers, and it is customary to write up the inter- 
views from memory immediately after the session is over. In the clinical situation, 
non-directive counselors generally do not get this reaction to note taking; provided, 
of course, that the purpose has been explained. Some clinical interviews are con- 
ducted successfully when the client is aware that a recording machine is in operation. 
The reaction of the workers is probably due primarily to a general mistrust 
of management, and a feeling that if something is taken down it might be used 
against them. 

5. Rapport. Although the area of rapport is no more important in the indus- 
trial situation than in the clinical setting, the situation is such that more time is 
often given to the establishment of rapport than is the case in the more professional 
clinical set-up. In the area of rapport in the industrial interview there may be a 
dual sharing of experiences between the client and the counselor, an occurrence not 
to be found in clinical psychotherapy. 

6. Catharsis. There is more differentiation between ‘‘sharing concern’’ and 
‘catharsis’ in industry than in the clinical situation. The industrial non-directive 
counselor believes that if there is an apparent change to more rational behavior— 
as, for example, if the client ‘cools down’’—then catharsis has occurred. Some- 
times catharsis is not apparent, as when the client talks for an hour and then leaves 
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in the same apparent state as when he came in: there has been a ‘‘sharing of concern”’, 
but it is not considered that catharsis has taken place. The clinical counselor does 
not differentiate between these two terms as closely as this. 

7. Interpretation. The clinical counselor is probably more cautious about the 
use of interpretation than is the industrial counslor. In the clinical situation the 
interpretation of what the client feels and thinks is regarded as difficult and often 
dangerous, and is acted upon with great caution. 

8. Termination of the Interview. Although in both situations the client decides 
when he has no further need of assistance, it is likely that the clinical counselor 
participates more in this termination than does his industrial counter part. Each 
interview is definitely terminated by the client in the industrial situation, whereas 
in the clinic a time limit is felt to have therapeutic value and the counselor often 
closes the interview. 

9. Structuring. To the industrial counselor ‘‘structuring’’ means more than 
the defining of the relationship between counselor and client; it may also refer to 
the restatement by the counselor of any statement which he thinks is of impor- 
tance—a ‘‘structuring’’of the interview as it proceeds. 

10. Limits. Both clinical and industrial non-directive counselors would agree 
that any limitation should be in the realm of behavior rather than attitude. There 
is a difference, however, in the limitation of time and affection. In industry, as 
has been indicated, there are no set time limits for the interview, and it is also prob- 
able that in the more professional clinical situation the limitation of affection is 
adhered to more rigidly and more easily than in the more friendly plant relations 
between worker and counselor. 

11. Fees. There is no fee charged in industrial counseling, but in the clinic it 
is customary to charge a fee. It is felt that there is a certain therapeutic effect 
in the payment of a fee, no matter how small it may be. 








“Misleading Publicity About the Taft-Hartley 
Law’ was the title of an editorial in Personnel 
Journal for January which took exception to some 
of the conclusions of the survey on that law 
which appeared in Look magazine. Dr. Claude 
Robinson, author of the survey, has asked for 
the opportunity to present this reply. 


Opinion on the 
Taft-Hartley Law— 
A Rejoinder 


By Craupe E. Rostnson, President, Opinion 
Research Corporation 


To the Editors of the Personnel Journal: The lead editorial in your January issue 
voices alarm over the wide attention given to our worker poll on the Taft-Hartley 
Law. *° You feel that the poll, which shows that workers are in favor of ten main 
provisions of the law, does not reflect real worker feeling, hence may easily mislead 
management. As a research organization we have a deep interest in accurate re- 
porting. Unless people think and act the way our reports say they will, we cannot 
stay in business. We are certainly as eager as any other observer to get the truth, 
perhaps more so because our bread and butter depends on it. 

In the course of more than ten years of polling public opinion on labor issues, 
we have collected a very large amount of testimony, from all classes in the population 
including members of unions. Giving their testimony, the majority have told us 
over and over again that they believe in the principle of collective bargaining; 
that they want companies to recognize and bargain collectively with unions of the 
workers’ choosing; that they feel most companies have not yet fully accepted unions. 
We have pointed out these fact to management year after year, in our Public Opinion 
Index for Industry. 

At the same time, both the general public and the workers openly criticize 
union conduct, saying unions have not recognized their responsibilities to their 
members and to the national welfare; that they are too violent and quick to strike; 
that there is too much coercion and not enough persuasion; that unions should re- 
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veal their finances; that unions should not contribute money to political parties; 
that laws should be passed to deal with these things. 

This is what rank and file workers have told us. Your editorial dismisses this 
testimony as “‘stereotypes’’. You say people testify one way and act another. 
That is a challenge to the whole process by which codes of behavior are formulated 
and put into practice. What is your evidence? How many persons have you talked 
to? Whom did you talk to? What questions did you ask? 

Interestingly enough, your reservations about our poll strike the same note 
as the analysis in The Machinist, weekly publication of the International Association 
of Machinists (though we hasten to add that you did not advise us, as did The 
Machinist, to phrase our questions this way: ‘‘Do you favor a law that gives the 
company a right to call compulsory meetings and force employees to listen to anti- 
union speeches?’’, and ‘‘Do you favor a law that will advertise the financial weak- 
ness of small unions, thus notifying the employer of the correct timing for an attempt 
to break the union?’’) 

Our account of union member views is intended to reflect the views of the rank 
and file; your interpretation of their views appears closer to the views of 
union leaders. Actually there is considerable difference between the two, as the 
Gallup poll has demonstrated. The rank and file member ordinarily is less willing 
to strike than the leader; the rank and file member is less given to Communism than 
the leaders of some unions; the rank and file member is less in favor of the compul- 
sory checkoff and of closed shops than union leaders. Therefore employers can 
sometimes be seriously misled when they accept union statements as reflecting the 
majority sentiment among rank and file employees. 

We note that you feel our questions are wanting because they do not go into 
the enforcement details of the Taft-Hartley Law. You feel employees cannot under- 
stand the law unless they understand all the technical ramifications. Actually 
very few people ever grasp the ramifications of any piece of social legislation. Even 
the Congressmen who passed the Taft-Hartley Law, the judges who make deci- 
sions on the law, and employers and union leaders who debate its merits do not 
understand the detailed ramifications. 

Yet people all along the line do reach opinions and do act on their opinions. 
Since people form their judgments in large part on broad objectives and fundamen- 
tals, it is important to find out whether they agree with the things the Taft-Hartley 
Law sets out to do. Our poll showed that workers are in agreement on ten of the 
main provisions'that affect them most directly, giving an average approval of 73%. 
If the test of time shows the mechanics of the law to be faulty, then the mechanics 
doubtless will be altered while preserving the basic objectives. 

We agree with you that the union member does not want his union crippled 
or broken, and will fight any action he thinks is designed to that end. But why 
assume that the typical worker's experience is going to be painful? The probability 
is that most workers will not, in their own experience, have any brush with the 
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law whatsoever. And where they do have such experience, it will not necessarily 
be disagreeable. For many of the new law’s provisions are expressly designed to 
protect the worker majority against disruptions and coercive tactics of the organized 
minority. Why assume that the majority will be embittered by receiving the pro- 
tections they have long favored? 

Employees can become embittered, of course, if they misunderstand the law. 
This is most likely to happen when the employer neglects to inform employees on 
the purposes of the law, and further fails to explain the specific steps he takesto 
comply with the law and carry out its procedures. Our poll will serve a useful 
purpose if it brings vividly to management’s attention the need for educational 
work in this sphere. 

In any case, the assumption that the Taft-Hartley Law will break the unions 
is a little gratuitous, we believe. There may be some companies who will try to 
use the law to club the unions. But leading employers by the scores have gone out 
of their way to assure employees that their one desire is good relations, law or no 
law. A California Packing letter to all employees states: 


“Whether or not your employment is covered by a collective bargaining 
agreement, the Management of California Packing Corporation assures you 
that there will be no change in its attitude toward employees, and reassures 
you that the harmonious relationships which have existed in the past will 


continue insofar as it is humanly possible to do so.”’ 


Thomas Roy Jones, President of ATF, Inc., goes further: 


“*L have tried to find somewhere in it some statement that could be used to 
‘enslave’ employees. I couldn't. Quite the contrary.... Possibly I 
don't interpret the Law correctly, but if you can show me any part of the 
Act that hurts you as an employee or hampers your rights, I give you my 
word I shall go after every senator and representative in New Jersey to have 
that part stricken from the books.”’ 


It is hardly likely that companies would go out on a limb with such forthright 
declarations of policy if their intent was to badger and hamstring the unions. 

What observers are prone to overlook is that the new law may actually 
strengthen the position of the unions by rebuilding public confidence. The essence 
of the law, as we see it, is a balancing of union power with union responsibility. 
That is what the public has long demanded. Prior to the Taft-Hartley Law, state 
after state passed individual statutes covering several key points. The Barnes Bill 
in Massachusetts, requiring unions to report annually in detail on their finances 
and officers’ salaries, was put to popular referendum. The Bill won popular approval 
of better than two to one, gaining majorities in industrial areas as well as in country 
districts. 

If the Taft-Hartley Law had not passed, it is conceivable that the mounting 
pressure for labor reform would have pushed through more restrictive legislation. 
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As it is, the unions are in a much improved position to bid for public favor and sup- 
port. There is more bargaining and fewer strikes. There is in many quarters a 
casting out of Communists from union office. There is a movement toward more 
democracy, more frankness on union affairs, less coercion and more persuasion in con- 
trolling the membership. If this maturing process continues, we actually may 
witness a resurgence of public faith in unions. 


Ciaupe Rosinson, President Opinion Research Corporation. 


We are glad to give Dr. Robinson the opportunity to reply to our editorial 
in January Personnel Journal. His letter has been printed in full and without 
change, as he submitted it. His position, as expressed in Look magazine, seems to 
be in this sentence: ‘‘On the basis of our investigation, it seems clear to mie that 
the American worker favors what is in the Taft-Hartley law—but doesn’t know it.’ 

The essence of our position, as expressed in the January editorial, is in its first 
sentence: ‘‘Management is apparently falling for a dangerous fallacy—the illusion 
‘that the American worker favors what is in the Taft-Hartley law—but doesn’t 
know it.’’’ We further said that we did not think that the ten simplified ques- 
tions in the Look poll constituted ‘‘what is in the Taft-Hartley law,’’ and we ex- 
pressed concern lest employers misjudge the actual attitude of their own workers 


because of the conclusions expressed by Dr. Robinson, quoted above. 
Ed. 





The Editor Chats 
With His Readers 


Frank Rising in his ‘Memo to Management”’ for January 14th, issued by Auto- 
motive & Aviation Parts Manufacturers, Inc., quotes some of the Department of 
Labor's statistics on the number of strikes as follows: 


Number of Strikes Man-days idle 


1943 39752 13 » $00 ,000 
1944 4,956 8,720 ,000 
1945 4,750 38,000,000 
1946 4,985 116,000,000 


1947 (pre-T-H) 2,955 (eight months) 2.9 ,900 ,0Cco 
1947 (Post-T-H) 645 (four months) 5 »100,000 


Frank took a gentle poke at the President whom he quotes as having said, when he 
vetoed the bill ‘‘its provisions would cause more strikes, not fewer. It would con- 
tribute neither to industrial peace nor to economic stability or progress’’. 

The records to date do not bear out the President’s dire prediction; but Frank, 
is this only the lull before the storm? 





‘The Future of Industrial Relations in the United States”’ is the title of a short 
talk by Harold F. North, Industrial Relations Manager for Swift & Company, 
Chicago. This was one of the addresses given before the Calfornia Personnel 
Management Association recently. Mr. North gives it as his opinion that the 
principal conflict between management and labor in the future will stem from the 
tendency of top management to lose sight of the things that are important to the 
rank-and-file employee, who is many layers below. This is true even though many 
top executives were of the rank-and-file themselves in earlier years. Copies of Mr. 
North’s talk may be secured from Mr. Everett Van Every, Secretary of the Cali- 
fornia Personnel Management Association, 870 Market Street, San Francisco 2, 
Cal. 





Harry King Tootle, whose ‘‘best seller’’ book, ‘‘Employees Are People’’ is 
reviewed in this issue, writing in a philosophical vein says, ‘‘Some day the president 
of a corporation will call in an executive—and not a top-flight one at that—and 
say to him, 

‘Bill, personnel work seems to be getting pretty important. I hear about it 
wherever I go. I read about it in newspapers and magazines. It looks. like we'll 
have to have a personnel department. You are now personnel director.’ 

‘My Gawd!’ exclaims Bill, looking at the boss blankly, ‘what do I do?’ 

‘Just follow what it says in this book’ says the president, handing him a copy 
of ‘Employees Are People.’’ You can’t go wrong. It is written in words you 
can understand.’ 

‘Of course, what I would like the president to add,’’ says Mr. Tootle, “‘is 
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You are now a staff officer of this company and I am standing directly behind you. 
Don’t let a couple of days go by without coming to report to me in person.’ "’ 

‘Men such as Bill are the persons for whom I wrote this book.’’ If you have 
already read ‘‘Employees Are People’’ you will know what he means. It is written 
in a simple, friendly style and shows a warm understanding of people and what 
makes them tick. It is a rewarding book. 





The annual Personnel Conference of the American Management Association, 
usually held in Chicago in February, is without doubt the most important of all of the 
many such conferences held over the country each year. Attendance has become so 
heavy that it has been necessary to restrict ittoactual members. The 1948 conference 
was held at the usual time and place and attendance was large and of high calibre. 
A well-planned program kept up a good level of quality for the two-and-a-half days 
of the conference. ‘‘Side bar’’ conferences filled every remaining moment of time 
with lively reunions. For many, this is the only opportunity of getting together 
with old friends ‘‘From Maine to California’. The only flaw was the absence of 
Alvin Dodd, the distinguished President of A. M. A. who is recovering from an 
operation. 





February 19, 1948 
Edward N. Hay, Editor 
Personnel Journal 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


Dear Mr. Hay: 


I read with interest your comments in the February issue of the Personnel Journal 
on ‘‘Fallacies in Job Evaluation’. After reading the original article over I fail 
to see the necessity for picking apart individual phrases which could be interpreted 
otherwise and criticizing them as ‘‘fallacious’’ procedures of job evaluation. 

As to your first comment, while it is true there is a high correlation between 
factors as reported by Lawshe, nevertheless the use of job evaluation plans which 
provide for from 8 to 12 factors has proven outstanding and there are so many plans 
in use which have given adequate results, that their usefullness cannot be doubted. 
The use of 4 factors has never been adequately proven as the best method of evaluat- 
ing jobs and if a plan having 4 factors is as successful as you indicate, should it not 
have been widely used by this time? At least it should be worth while to bring 
this to the attention of management in order to avoid the waste of unnecessary time 
and expenditure on the part of various industries which now have job evaluation in 
mind. However, I have seen no effort to do so on the part of any one and therefore 
must assume that there are fallacies in the use of only 3 or 4 factors. The greatest 
““minds’’ in some of our largest corporations have considered job evaluation for a 
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considerable length of time, and I fail to see anything in recent literature with the 
exception of Lawshe’s work, to indicate that there is any trend in the direction of 
reducing the number of factors. 

With reference to your second comment concerning the length of time it takes 
to train a man for job evaluation, perhaps the factor of the intelligence of the in- 
dividual should be taken into consideration. Naturally, an individual who has had 
an engineering background would be able to adapt his technical learning to such 
extent that it would be very easy for him to do an adequate job on evaluation within 
six weeks. However, union committees require an extensive training period to be 
able to understand the purposes and background of evaluation and the individual 
capability of many union members is so low it is often impossible for them to be 
thoroughly trained in less than nine months or a year. 

With reference to your third comment, engineers should make very satisfactory 
evaluators. Engineers as well as other people can recognize the human relations 
part of the problem. They are better adapted to understand the intricacies of the 
jobs and be able to break down the jobs into their component parts. Unless one 
plans to train a great number of people as job evaluation personnel and to repeat 
the same job 40 or §0 times, it will give more satisfactory results to train a group of 
4 or 5 men who best understand all the operations of the plant and give them a very 
thorough and complete understanding of the subject. I fail to see what part human 
relations can play in analyzing jobs and there does not seem to be any indication in 
your criticism what its importance is. The human relations angle is necessary in 
the installation of the plan, in selling it to labor and management, and in its final 
administration; however, when it come to breaking down and writing up jobs and 
assigning points to them, the human relations angle is subordinated to the ability 
of the individual to obtain the correct information and to be able to put it down in 
an adequate manner. 

As to the fourth criticism, it would be very convenient if a Company could use 
a large.group of analysts on each job, but in order to provide for economy, one man 
should be assigned a group of jobs and score those jobs he is best acquainted with 
subject to the approval of the Chief Analyst, or subject to the decisions of a commit- 
tee. An alternate idea would be that in the case that he works directly with a 
committee making evaluations, he will have already predetermined what he con- 
siders to be the best scoring of the job and attempt to guide the thinking of his 
committee to that specific point. The ‘‘engincers’’ best use in this capacity comes 
in acting as mediator or discussion leader for a panel who are evaluating the jobs. 

With reference to your fifth point, the Toledo chapter of the Society of the 
Advancement of Management has recently conducted a series of discussions on job 
evaluation. It has been the considered opinion of most of the men whose primary 
duties have been the administration of job evaluation plans that management-labor 
committees are not workable. It is often impossible to reach an agreement in the 
committee especially where the more militant unions are concerned. The best 
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method indicated has been to have management make a uni-lateral evaluation and 
provide for the results to be challenged by a grievance procedure. In this manner 
management avoids the interminable discussions existing in a management-labor 
committee on the basic aspects of job evaluation and brings up for discussion only 
those jobs on which the union has a disagreement. If management-labor commit- 
tees meet only on the disagreements and discuss the validity of a grievance, the end 
results should be of a much more satisfactory nature and not consume endless weeks 
of wrangling. 

While I do not agree with Mr. Landes on several of his points, I do not believe 
it is necessary to pick apart individual phrases and attempt to attribute other than 
general meaning to them. From our series of panel discussions, the indication has 
been that the need today is primarily for a greater understanding for what job evalua- 
ticn purports to do, an educational program on the benefits of job evaluation for 
both labor and management, and for a standardization of nomenclature and funda- 
mentals so that industries can make satisfactory comparisons on jobs and wage levels 
in any part of the country and in any type of plant. 

I would very much appreciate a discussion of this last subject and of Lawshe’s 
work in a future issue of the PERSONNEL JourNAL. Also I would appreciate any 
comments that you would have on my criticisms. 

Very truly yours, 

John J. Zeisler 

Assistant to Industrial Relations Mgr. 
Packard Motor Car Company, Toledo Plant. 


Mr. Zeisler’s letter is printed in full in the belief that many personnel workers 
will be interested in what he has to say. Further comment on both sides of the 
question is welcomed and as much of it as possible will be printed in future issues. 
The February editorial was written by a long-time user of the Factor Comparison 
method of job evaluation, while Mr. Zeisler is evidently using a point plan. This 
and other differences may only be matters of individual choice between two equally 
workable methods. However, some procedures are probably better than others 


and if the discussion brings this out it will have served a useful purpose. 
Editor. 





Book Review 


Emptoyers Arz Pzoprz. By Harry King Tootle. New York: McGraw-Hill Com- 
pany, 1947. 350p. $3.50. 

This is a book that covers the whole field of personnel administration. I like 
the way it presents several sides to the various problems. After over a quarter of 
a century in the shop of a small manufacturing company I was asked to act as Per- 
sonnel Director, so I have read this book with a fresh point of view. 

As well as being extremely useful to a beginning Personnel Director it seems to 
me that ‘‘Employees Are People’’ could also be used as a textbook. Because of the 
extent of Mr. Tootle’s experience a student would finish his course with his feet 
firmly on the ground instead of merely having his head filled with theories. It 
gives a very good idea of the requirements of business life which would also make it 
useful reading for some one looking for a job. 

Mr. Tootle shows an extensive knowledge of human nature and its frailties. 
One of the first things I noticed was his great interest in different kinds of people, 
which quality would be an asset to any personnel man. He is always coming back 
to the advisability of making workers, even in the smallest jobs, feel their importance 
in the overall situation. Throughout the book his whole attitude toward personnel 
work combines a sense of humor with tolerance of the way in which people differ. 

Chapters are devoted to all angles of the job of a personnel director. Informa- 
tion is given on hiring, testing, recreation, training and job analysis as well as all 
the particularly human problems that come to a personnel man for solution. His 
language is colorful and to the point as he gives illustrations from many types of 
businesses. 

There are many little hints on handling human relationships. He really be- 
lieves his title ‘‘Employees Are People’’. Throughout the whole book the author 
gives examples; such as under recreation he points out the danger of paternalism 
and stresses the need of helping employees to organize their own recreation, whether 
it be bowling, choral societies or dancing. This also underlies his advice about 
handling drives for subscriptions or for membership in hospital or pension plans. 
He cautions that the individual employee should be given freedom to determine his 
own policy in all possible situations. 

His chapter on Unions and Union Contracts is particularly broad, tolerant, 
understanding and amusing. He has evidently had a wide experience with various 
types of unions. He discusses the problems of the woman worker in a kindly, hum- 
orous, male vein. He has an excellent chapter on the part foremen play in manage- 
ment and has valuable suggestions on how a personnel man can find out what are the 
employees’ opinions of their bosses and the company in general. 

Because it is such a comprehensive study of personnel work and has so much 
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information in a digested form I intend to keep it at hand for emergency decisions and 
as a refresher course in personnel work. In closing I might add that it has a well- 


planned index. 
Thomas H. Lueders 
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